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THE CONFERENCE AND ITS BULLETIN 


THE Catholic Anthropological Conference was organized at an informal 

meeting held April 6, 1926, at the Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The chief aim of the Conference is the advancement of 
anthropological science through the promotion of anthropological research and 
publication by Catholic missionaries, specialists, and other students, and 
through the promotion of ethnological training among candidates for mission 
work. The Conference is a joint enterprise representing both lay and clerical 
participation. Thirty religious orders, mission societies, and mission aid 
societies are actively working together in the- undertaking on a codperative 
basis. 


A good deal of time has necessarily been taken to get under way. The 
Conference, however, is now ready to begin its first publication. A consider- 
able quantity of manuscript material has come in from the field. Publication 
of this material will begin within the next month or two. 


The original plan of the Conference was to publish a yearbook. It has 
seemed advisable, however, to those interested to modify the original plan and 
to publish instead in the form of volumes or series, as is so common at present 
among universities, museums, and scientific societies. Each contribution will 
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go out as a brochure. So:1e of these brochures will be only a few pages in 
length. Others will reach one hundred pages or more. Each brochure will be 
separately bound in a paper cover. The brochures will be published as suitable 
material comes in, not at periodical intervals. It is planned to publish about 
a dozen or more each year, the number varying according to the length of 
the papers and according to material and funds available. Each brochure will 
be numbered and paged consecutively, and wi!l form part of a numbered volume 
or series of the “Publications of the Catholic Anthropological Conference.” 


All publications and all numbers of the quarterly bulletin, of which the 
present is the first number, will be sent gratis to members of the Conference. 
Membership is open to all interested, clergy and laity, Catholic and non- 
Catholic. A further announcement regarding conditions of membership will be 
made after the annual meeting of the Conference during Easter Week of 
this year. 


The quarterly bulletin will not be used for the publication of manuscripts 
from the field. These will be issued only in the “Publications” series. The 
aim of the bulletin is to promote interest in and advancement of anthropological 
studies in general and of the work of the Conference in particular among 
Catholic missionaries, among Catholic mission candidates, seminarians, and col- 
lege students, and among the Catholic public at large. 


Each number of the ‘bulletin will be devoted to some particular phase of 
the whole anthropological field, such, for instance, as morality, the family, the 
state, education, position of woman, diffusion of culture, and so forth. A 
short outline will be given of the state of the question, that is, our present 
knowledge of the subject, together with the lacunae in that knowledge. This 
bird’s-eye-view will be followed by a short, selected, annotated bibliography of 
the best sources for further study, with particular’ attention, in view of the 
majority membership of the Conference, to the best sources in the English lan- 
guage. Where advisable, a brief questionnaire will be added for the use of mis- 
sionaries in the field and for the use of study clubs such as those connected 
with the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade. 


In addition each number will contain suggestions upon methods of gather- 
ing, classifying, and presenting the anthropological data from the field. Many 
missionaries have written in for information upon this point. The bulletin 
will serve as a medium for passing on to them the experience of other mis- 
sionaries in this matter as well as the technique that has been gradually de- 
veloped through the last several decades of field research by others interested 
professionally. 


Finally each number will contain news items on the work of the Confer- 
ence and its progress and problems, on matters of general anthropological and 


mission interest, and on some of the outstanding current publications in the 
fieid. 
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PRESENT-DAY ANTHROPOLOGY: ITS SPIRIT AND 
TREND 


ANTHROPOLOGY, as the word is used in English, may be roughly de- 

scribed as the study of the peoples who have no written history. It con- 
cerns itself mainly with the physical constitution, the languages, and the cul- 
ture of those great sections of the human race that lie outside the area and in- 
fluence of the higher Euro-American and Asiatic civilizations. It studies more 
particularly all phases of the life of the peoples who lack a documented history 
and the art of writing. 


The anthropologist is moreover interested, not only in the ways anid life of 
primitive tribes and peoples, but also in the primitive traits, such as everyday 
life, folklore, and so forth, that are still found surviving among the more ad- 
vanced civilized peoples of the Orient and Occident. He is also interested in 
the facts brought to light by the archeologist, as well as in the origins of our 
civilized cultures,—classic, Oriental, native South and Central American, and 
our own Euro-American. 


The anthropological field is obviously a vast one. Geographically it covers 
fully one-half of the inhabitable globe. It deals with about one-third of. the 
human race. One of its tasks is to learn how this other third lives. 


Anthropology falls into three great divisions: physical anthropology, which 
studies the races of man from the physical standpoint; linguistics, which 
studies man’s speech; cultural anthropology, which studies his culture or his 
ways of life. In continental Europe the term anthropology is commonly used 
to denote what in English we call somatology or physical anthropology. The 
words ethnology and ethnography have beefi given and are still given some- 
what varying meanings, but in general they denote what we are more and miore 
calling cultural anthropology. Language is of course a phase of culture, but 
on account of its importance and of its special technique it usually ranks as 4 
separate division over against physical and cultural anthropology. 


The first task of anthropology is to collect the actual facts. regarding 
physical make-up, languages, and cultures. For knowledge of these facts the 
anthropologist must rely largely upon those who live among primitive peoples. 
The professional anthropologist, however energetic, can through personal ob- 
servation in the field become familiar at first hand with only a small fraction 
of the thousand and one cultures and peoples of the world. A very great and 
honorable proportion of the vast number of concrete facts that are delivered 
yearly into the anthropological warehouses come from missionaries. In this 
fine contribution to science Catholic missionaries have played and are playing a 
distinguished part. 

_ The next task of anthropology is the sorting, classifying, and pigeon- 
holing of the facts as they accumulate from the field. As the facts come in 
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they are constantly being submitted to this sifting and sorting process. Order 
comes out of chaos but slowly: However, we are already in a position to make 
many generalizations which would have been premature a half century ago. 
We are able to say today that all peoples, even the rudest, have some kind of 
religion ; that all believe in some form of future life; that most peoples, at 


least, have some idea, clear or hazy, of a Supreme or Superior Being; that 
the family is a fundamental, and usually the fundamental, social institution . 


the world over; that beneath all the unending variations of moral codes there 
runs a certain uniformity of ethical standard. corresponding roughly to the 
Decalogue taken in its most literal sense. These are but samples of the broader 
generalizations that are now possible. Each of them rests upon the assembling 
of literally thousands of detailed facts. 

The third task of anthropology, that of interpretation'‘of the facts, is ad- 
mittedly and notoriously the hardest. It includes a cautious study of the facts 
to determine the relationship between culture traits and whole cultures of the 
world, and this study in turn leads up to the reconstruction of the early history 
or prehistory of human culture, material, social and religious. The job is a 
difficult one, and has to be gone about with extreme care and wariness, but its 
difficulty is no reason for not facing it and tackling it head on. 

The realm of interpretation is and has been the happy hunting-ground of 
the reckless theorist. A sudden inspiration comes to some dreamer in his 
studio. The inspiration looks like an idea from on high. It seems at first 
blush to explain the whole sweep of human culture or of some phase thereof. 
Evidence is of course needed to buttress the theory. Finding such evidence in 
the vast storehouses filled with ethnological facts is often as easy as picking 
pebbles on the seashore. A score or two of facts are assembled, and behold 
a new doctrine born into an expectant world. The only fault one can find with 
the-theory is that, while harmonizable with about three per cent of the available 
facts, it goes dead against the other ninety-seven per cent. Many of the for- 
merly popular theories, particularly in the departments of social and religious 
culture, which one still sees accepted in branches of study kindred to anthro- 
pology, were of this stripe. But anthropology has for nearly a decade or two 
abandoned them. 

In fact, the science of anthropology has pretty thoroughly cleaned house, 
and feels much the better for having done so. Discovering that most of its 
earlier theories were premature and insufficiently grounded on facts, it scrapped 
the theories with a thoroughness and candor that does it the greatest honor, and 
started out anew in quest of more facts. 


The spirit of contemporary anthropology is in the main distinguished by 
marked caution in interpretation. Occasionally representatives do, it is true, 
take fliers, but in the main the great body of anthropolozists on both sides of 
the Atlantic stick very close to their factual evidence, and are extremely cau- 
tious,—some would say, too cautious,—in drawing inferences. They feel that 
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it is better to build slowly a house that will stand the winds and rains than to 
build hastily a house that will tumble in a heap at the first breath of the storm. 

The chief drive of anthropology today is for facts, more facts, and still 
more facts. We are getting them, not all we should like to have by far, but 
we are getting great masses of them each year. And as we get more, point 
after point which was obscure is clearing up. We are not ready yet for broad 
generalizations and interpretations that will give detailed and minute accounts of 
the whole course of human progress and cultural development, but we are get- 
ting along, and a good many of the main lines of development are becoming 
reasonably clear and well-defined. Meanwhile we are accumulating the am- 
munition that in future years will lead to still broader syntheses. 

The major aim of the Catholic Anthropological Conference is, not the 
proposal or promotion of theories for which we are not yet ready, but rather 
the gathering of facts while the gathering is still good. The Conference is 
committed to no theory and is allied with no particular anthropological school. 
It feels it can best serve the cause of truth by centering its attention upon the 
collection and publication of the concrete new facts from the field, while leav- 
ing to other hands and perhaps to another generation the more ambitious and 
more controversial task of reconstructing the whole course of culture develop- 
ment. J. M. C. 


SOME BEST BOOKS ON ANTHROPOLOGY 


THE following list of sources is given for the use of those who desire a 
general introduction to and orientation in anthropology, particularly cul- 
tural anthropology. On account of the special aim and field of the Con- 


ference, more emphasis is put than would otherwise be put upon the sources 
in the English language. 


General Anthropology. Our best English work, covering archeology, 
physical anthropology, language, and cultural anthropology, and serving as a 
very balanced and reliable introduction to and textbook in the whole field is: 
A. L. Kroeber, Anthropology (Harcourt, Brace), New York, 1923, pp. 523. 
A simpler and more elementary introductory work is: W.D. Wallis. An In- 
troduction to Anthropology (Harper), New York, 1926, pp. 520. To each 
chapter in Wallis is appended a good short bibliography. A much briefer but 
admirable introduction, ‘written for the general public by one of our ablest 
specialists, is: R. R. Marett, Anthropology (Holt), New York, 1918, pp. 
256,—one of the small Home University Library series: 

Cultural Anthropology. Our best study of social culture is: R. H. 
Lowie, Primitive Society (Boni and Liveright), New York, 1920, pp. 463. 
This masterpiece covers social development, particularly as regards marriage 
and the family, sibs and kinship, property, societies, classes and rank, govern- 
ment, and justice, but omits religion and much of morality. Thoroughness, 
sanity, cautious interpretation, closeness to factual evidence, and discriminating 
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judgment mark every page. The companion volume: Lowie, Primitive 
Religion, ibid., 1924, pp. 346, is a valuable complement to his Primitive 
Society. 

To those who desire a simpler untechnical but reliable short introduction 
may be recommended: A. M. Tozzer, Social Origins and Social Continuities 
(Macmillan), New York, 1925, pp. 286. Two other invaluable approaches, 
dealing descriptively and critically with many general problems of anthropology, 
especially the crucial ones of the early development and diffusion of culture 
and culture traits, are: A. A. Goldenweiser, Early Civilization (Knopf), New 
York, 1922, pp. 428, and C. Wissler, Man and Culture (Crowell), New York, 
1923, pp. 371. A good bird’s-eye-view of the modern reaction among 
anthropologists against the older theories of Spencer, Tylor, Morgan, Frazer, 
and others, is given in: Father A. Muntsch, S. J., Evolution and Culture 
(Herder), St. Louis, 1923, pp. 98. 


The two most outstanding recent works in German, chiefly on cultural 
anthropology, are: Fathers W. Schmidt and W. Koppers, S. V. D., Voelker 
und Kulturen (Habbel), Regensburg, part I, 1926, pp. 740, and G. Buschan, 
ed., Illustrierte Voelkerkunde, 3 vols. (Strecker und Schroeder), Stuttgart, 
1922-25. Both works are profusely illustrated. The first treats the subject 
topically, the second geographically. The ‘former work is built integrally, the 
latter partially, around the Kulturkreis theory, an hypothesis accepted by: a 
minority but not by the majority of anthropologists. 

Among the more general works in French, Deniker’s Les races et les 
peuples de la terre, Paris, 1900, pp. 692 (2d dit. with slight revisions, Masson, 
Paris, 1926), still holds a premier position, though it needs to be brought up 
to date in many respects. Recent French energy has to no small extent been 
absorbed in the kindred field of prehistoric archeology. 


Physical Anthropology. Besides the sections in Kroeber and Marett, a 
very satisfactory introduction is: A. C. Haddon’s The Races of Man and 
Their Distribution, new ed. (Cambridge University Press), Cambridge, 1924, 
pp. 184. Two of the more important continental. works are: E. Pittard, Les 
raees et l’histoire (La Renaissance du livre), Paris, 1924, pp. 621, and R. 
Martin, Lehrbuch der Anthropologie, Jena, 1914. Martin’s work is now out 
of print, but a new edition is promised for early in 1928 (Liebisch, Leipzig). 


Language. There is an excellent short introduction to the subject in 
Kroeber’s Anthropology. Two important recent reviews of the languages of 
the world are: Father W. Schmidt, S. V. D., Die Sprachfamilien und Sprach- 
kreise der Erde, with Atlas. (Carl Winter), Heidelberg, 1926, pp. 596, and 
E. Meillet and M. Cohen, ed., Les langues du monde (Champion), Paris, 1924, 
pp. 811.. An excellent intepretation of the field of language by a recognized 
specialist is: E. Sapir, Language (Harcourt, Brace), 1921, pp. 258. 

The following prices of the foregoing works are approximate only in most 
cases: Kroeber, $3.00; Wallis, $3.75; Marett, $1.00; ain Primitive Society, 
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$3.00; Lowie, Primitive Religion, $3.50; Tozzer, $2.50; Goldenweiser, $3.50; 
Wissler, $2.75; Muntsch, $1.00; Schmidt-Koppers, $6.00; Buschan, $17.00; 
Haddon, $2.50; Pittard, $2.00; Schimidt, Sprachfamilien with Atlas, $11.50; 
Meillet-Cohen, $6.00; Sapir, $2.50. 


ACCURACY IN OBSERVATION 


THE pages of travelers’ accounts of journeys are often laden with all sorts 

of misstatements about native ways, and many of such misstatements 
find their way even into technical scientific publicaticns. Such misstatements 
are due either to inaccurate observation or to inaccurate interpretation of what 
has been observed. 

This summer the writer saw at many points in the James Bay region 
duck wings tied together in a peculiar way and hung up on trees along 
portages. He would be quite justified in recording this fact, and should record 
it. He might even be justified, on account of the circumstances and on 
account of the other hunting customs of the Cree and Ojibwa, among whom 
he was sojourning, in surmising that the custom has some magical purpose, 
to conciliate the duck spirits or to increase the future supply of ducks. But 
to record such a surmise without explicitly stating that it is merely. a reason- 
able surmise, and not a verified fact, would be unscientific. - 


Again, a traveler or missionary may witness a native throwing into the 
fire a bit of meat before partaking of game that has been killed. The native’s 
intention in throwing the meat into the fire may be to make a food offering 
to the dead, or to offer sacrifice to some spirit or some supernatural keeper 
of the game, or to show respect to the “soul” of the animal itself, or just to 
follow a tribal custom that may have lost all significancesif it ever had any. 
The fact.observed ; that is, the throwing of the meat into the fire, is one thing. 
The fact not observed; that is, the intention or purpose in the mind of the 
native, is another. The observer in the case should record the fact observed, 
but unless he has independent evidence of an indisputable nature upon the 
inner meaning of the rite or custom, he should proceed very cautiously ‘about 
reading an interpretation into the act. 


The first requirement of scientific work is accuracy—-accuracy regarding 
both the facts directly observed and the interpretation of these facts. Science 
wishes, first of all, objective knowledge. 


-The following practical rules may be suggested: 1. Distinguish clearly 
between facts of direct observation and the interpretation read into the facts. 
2. In case of any doubt whatever as to either the fact recorded or its inter- 
pretation, the recorder should state frankly and fully that he records the 
matter—if he thinks well to record it at all—as doubtful, or merely probable. 
3. In all cases, even of direct observation or of well-grounded. interpretation, 
“it is advisabie and usually necessary to verify a single observation by a second 
er third observation. 
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Unless the point is one perfectly familiar from long usage to the observer, 
the fact of observation should be recorded in his notebook at once upon obser- 
vation. Memory, if trusted tc too much, plays us strange tricks. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


THE third annual meeting of the Catholic Anthropological Conference will 

‘ take place on Easter Tuesday, April 10, 1928, at the Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D. C. It is planned to devote the morning to a busi- 
ness session, and the afternoon to the reading and discussion of three or four 
short papers upon matters of general ethnological interest. Further details 
of the meeting will be mailed to all members as plans are more fully matured. 


Father Leopold Tibesar, A. F. M., to whom more than to anyone else the 
Conference is indebted for its existence, has, after a year of language study 
in Japan, been transferred to Dairen, Manchuria. In a recent letter he expands 
at some length his strong personal conviction that “a study of religions, cere- 
monies, manners and customs, and origins of peoples among whom missionaries 
work is a prime necessity in the proper training of missionaries.” 

The Conference has on hand about 250 pages of manuscript material ready 
for publication. The bulk of this material comes from the North American 
and Northern Philippine areas, and deals with various phases of culture, 
material, social, and religious. 

“Anthropos” announces the proximate publication of a “P. W. Schmidt- 
Festschrift,” to be gotten out as a tribute to Father Wilhelm Schmidt, S. V. D., 
on his sixtieth birthday, in recognition of his distinguished services to linguistics 
and cultural anthropology. It will contain about seventy contributions from 
as many well-known anthropologists. 

Two recent anthropological publications that reflect high credit upon their 
missionary authors are: Father Antonio Colbacchini, of the Salesian Fathers, 
“I Bororos orientali ‘Orarimugudoge’ del Matto Grosso, Brasile,” Torino, 1925, 
and Father Siméon Delmas, of the Picpus Fathers, “La religion ou le pagan- 
isme des Marquisiens,’ Braine-le-comte, Belgique, and (Beauchesne), Paris, 
1927. The first work is a splendid study of the very imperfectly known but 
highly important and interesting Bororos of Matto Grosso, and is the first of 
the. newly inaugurated series of “Contributi scientifici delle missioni salesiane 
del Venerabile Don Bosco.” May the Salesians of South America follow up this 
study with others of an equally high scientific standard. The second work is 
compiled by Father Delmas, himself a missionary in the Marquesas Islands 
since 1886, from inaccessible sources, entirely or almost. entirely missionary, 
particularly the manuscript notes of his confrére, Father Pierre Chaulet (1858- 
1912). One evidence of the scientific value of Father Delmas’ memoir is the 
fact that its cost of publication was borne by the Bernice P. Bishop Museum 
of Honolulu. 


(Second Printing -- July 1968) 


